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FATE OF NATIONAL PARKS NOW AT CRUCIAL ISSUE 


One Irrigation Bill is ‘‘Dead’’ and the Other Crippled, 
But the Water Power Situation is Critical 


Although few active movements have occurred in the 
war now waging in Congress against the integrity of the 
national parks, the sheer pressure of national opinion for 
the defense, and the great rapidity of its growth, have 
accomplished much progress. 

Visualized in terms of modern warfare, our defense 
forces may be said to have carried all the enemy trenches 
on the irrigation front but without yet winning decisive 
victory. On the water power front, our extreme pressure 
upon the dent in our lines made last June by the passage 
of the Water Power Act provoked an enemy flanking 
movement in early January of an ultimately dangerous 
character, which nevertheless may enable us meantime 
nearly to straighten our line. In other words, in order to 
gain a very important vantage point for the future, our 
opponents appear willing to abandon most of what they 
won last spring. Here are the facts to date of writing in 
some detail: 


The Smith Bill ‘‘Dead’’ 


The Smith Bill (H. R. 12644), which seeks authority to 
build a reservoir in the Falls River Basin of the Yellow- 
stone National Park, is what Congressmen call ‘‘dead,’’ 
which means that it is practically impossible of passage. 
It came up once on the Unanimous Consent Calendar of 
the House (it had passed the Senate last winter) and was 
vigorously objected to; henee, under the rules, it was u0t 
considered. And when Mr. Smith asked the courtesy of 
retaining its place im sequence, another chorus of objec- 
tions sent it to the foot of the calendar where, at this 
short session, it wil] keve no chance of reappearance. 

This was the @rst skirmish of the war. The first trench 
@ was carried. Its significance was the presence of many 
objectors, and especially the refusal of the courtesy of 
retaining Place. It showed the temper of the House. 

On the general calendar (it is entered on both) the 
Smith bill’s chanees of reaching a vote are small, and, if it 
does, We may now assume its sound defeat. 

Mr. Smith acknowledges its death, and is now busily 
seeking support for a bill at the next session to cut the 


Falls River Basin out of the Yellowstone National Park 
so that he may have his reservoir outside of park boun- 
daries. 

The Yellowstone Lake Dam 

In Congressional phrase, the Walsh bill (S. 4554) is 
also dead, killed for this Congress by sheer pressure of 
public opinion. 

But for the future it is still very much alive. The scene 
of conflict has shifted for the time to Montana, where the 
Livingston promoters are campaigning to include it in an 
irrigation bill in the State Legislature, the purpose of which 
is to give it a State backing for effect upon the next Con- 
gress, where the bill will be promptly reintroduced in both 
houses. The State Senate has passed a joint memorial to 
Congress in its favor. 

My latest advices from Montana are that they are hav- 
ing a hard time of it. A defense organization, started in 
July with a few of our members, has grown very swiftly 
and now includes many workers in most of the counties, 
even in the lower Yellowstone Valley. The women’s clubs 
began working in November and gave the defense a great 


impetus. The State press has been publishing articles, - 


news and defense editorials. And nvw the proposition to 
increase already burdensesme tuxes by saddling the cost 
upon the whole S+-.:e is arousing the protests of business 
men, bankers and chambers of commerce. 


Will Not Help the Lower Valley 


The fact that winter releases Yellowstone Lake waters 
very slowly, that the lake’s May output is less than a 
third of its August output, that its June output is less 
than its August output, that high water (there are no 
floods) is in July, and that therefore the lake makes no 
contribution to the lower valley floods which the dam is 
advertised to control, is getting around through business 
circles very rapidly. 

Also, it is becoming understood that the lake’s output 
is so very small a proportion of the great river below 
Livingston that its high waters of July, held and released 
in August, will make scarcely a perceptible difference in 








level when spread for five hundred miles over a river 
many times as broad as the Yellowstone is within the 
park. Even in the narrow stream in the park, the dif- 


ference between the July high level and the August level. 


is only a few feet. 

We can dismiss consideration of the Walsh bill for this 
Congress. 

A Serious Water Power Situation 

But the situation on the water power front is quite a 
different matter. Its new phase developed at a hearing 
on the Jones-Esch bill on January 6th before the Select 
Water Power Committee of the House. This is the In- 
terior Department bill (H. R. 14760) already reported in 
the Senate, to remove national parks and monuments 
from the jurisdiction of the Water Power Act and put 
them back under Congress. 

The surprise of the hearing was the appearance of 
Henry J. Pierce, President of the Washington Irrigation 
and Development Company of Seattle, who said he rep- 
resented Pacific Coast water power interests and ‘‘the 
people of California.”” He urged the Committee to 
amend the bill so as to limit its application to national 
parks ‘‘as at present constituted.’’ 

Previous to his appearance, the members of the Water 
Power Commission had spoken in behalf of the bill as 
originally presented. Secretary Payne, who drew the 
bill, strongly urged its passage; but, before he left the 
stand, he remarked that he understood that a motion 
would be made to amend the bill by limiting its action to 
existing national parks and monuments. He said he saw 
no objection to this limitation. 

Secretary Meredith also said that he had no objection 
to the limitation, but Secretary Baker, Chairman of the 
Water Power Commission, did not agree with them. He 
said emphatically that he regarded the proposed amend- 
ment as dangerous. 


Sierra Waters the Prize 


The circumstences, the implications and the meaning 
of this unexpected tui~ of events did not appear at the 
hearing. I explain the situation here to give you an intelli- 
gent comprehension of the underlying tacts. 

The water power interests are hard after the waters 
of the Sierra Nevada Mountains, in California, and mean 
to have them. Their plans are far advanced for a sweep- 
ing development of water power for the Pacific Coast 
States, which, with an immense area, a fast growing 
population and little coal, will soon need it badly. 

The possibilities of such a development are very great. 
A sereen of towering mountains, reaching southward 
from the Canadian line nearly to the borders of Mexico, 
hold up the moisture-laden winds of the Pacific and rob 
them of a wealth of precipitation sufficient, could it pass 
these bandit mountains, to water the desert as far east 
as the Rockies. A prize indeed, particularly for Cali- 
fornia, where a million snow-run Sierra streams unite in 
rivers of size and power! 





But these glorious slopes also offer extraordinary 
national parks sites, and the water power interests have 
watched with increasing apprehension the rapid growth 
of a system of reservations founded on the principle of 
complete conservation. d 

Several years ago, we now discover, these interests caused 
national parks and monuments to be included in an early 
form of a water power bill which served as the basis of last 
winter’s bill. Inadvertently, so far as Congress is con- 
cerned, but not, we may be sure, without the knowledge’ and 
satisfaction of the water power interests, these four words 
remained in the new bill which was duly passed last June. 
Now, alarmed at the great uprising of the people in oppo- 
sition to this inclusion and foreseeing that Congress would 
yield to the public demand, they have devised this amend- 
ment to keep at least the Sierra waters, even if included 
later on in new national parks, under a Commission from 
which they can get them whenever needed. 


Bartering for the Sierra 


This proposition to limit the application of the Jones- 
Esch bill to the parks ‘‘as at present constituted’’ simply 
meant, then, that these power interests were willing to 
trade back to us all now existing national parks and 
monuments in return for the right to fully exploit any 
national parks which hereafter may be created in the 
Sierra, and, of course, elsewhere. 


Two Classes of National Parks 


The inevitable result of such a law would be the de- 
velopment within the next several years of two classes of 
national parks: the older parks, exempt, in the discretion 
of Congress, from water power; and certain newer parks 
open to water power in the discretion of the Water Power 
Commission. 

What, then, would become of our essential principle of 
complete conservation ? 

Inevitably, as soon as water power should develop 
profitably in the coming national parks of the Sierra, 
these interests would demand the older parks, too, on the 
commercial showing made in the Sierra. 

It is a fair inference that the water power interests be- 
lieve that they cannot get rights in new national parks 
from Cougress, where the people have the fullest access 
and time to rally their forces, but that they can get them 
from the Water Power Commission. That all the present 
Commissioners think so, too, ie evidenced by their bill. 

It was more than intimated, of course, that, if we opposed 
the amendment, the water power interests would hold upg 
the bill in the present Congress. 


A Problem in Strategy 


There was presented to us an interesting probler jn 


strategy. 
Suppose we make no resistance to this flanking move- 
ment and the bill passes, including the Pierce amend- 
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We shall then have our present system back under 
Congress, a gain of the first importance. 

But how about our future national parks? There are 
those who believe that these can be saved from the Water 
Power Commission by inserting clauses to that purpose 
in each new park bill. 


ment. 


But Suppose 


But suppose that this saving clause is dropped out of 
some new park bill in Congress by inadvertence or inten- 
tion? In that event, automatically the newly created 
national park will pass into the jurisdiction of the Water 
Power Commission, which is the great end sought by the 
Pierce limitation and the big interests behind it. 

Or suppose the present administration of the Interior 
Department or of the National Park Service is followed 
by an administration which is not impressed by the im- 
portance of complete conservation, or has still to be edu- 
eated to its importance. A single failure to insert the 
saving clause in any new park bill, or to successfully de- 
fend it, will result swiftly in the wrecking of the principle 
of complete conservation and, later on, the commercializa- 
tion of the entire system. 

The weakness of this procedure is that it would sub- 
stitute, for the present presumption in favor of complete 
conservation, a presumption against complete conserva- 
tion. 

What I mean is this: For the last half century any com- 
mercial interest seeking to invade national parks has been 
obliged to take the initiative and prove its case against 
existing law. But if the Jones-Esch bill is passed plus the 
amendment, the National Park Service will be obliged to 
take the initiative in the case of every bill creating a new 
park, and if it fails, the new park will fall into the position 
which the water power interests desire. 

All that these interests will have to do is to kill a 
single clause in any new park bill and wait till the park 
drops into the hands of a Commission which Congress 
created for the special purpose of promoting water power. 

Nevertheless, if we had defeated this amendment and the 
water power interests killed the whole bill as they threaten, 
and as they doubtless could do by preventing it coming 
before Congress for a vote, we should face the next Con- 
gress as badly off in respect to our whole national parks 
system as we are today. 

In fact, we should be worse off because of our uncertainty 
of the attitude of the incoming Water Power Commission. 


Commission’s Duty is to Lease National Park Waters 


As Secretary Payne told the Select Water Power Com- 
mittee at the hearing of January sixth, future Water 
Power Commissions will construe the permission of Con- 
gress to grant leases in national parks and monuments 
as instructions to them. It was what Secretary Baker, 
Chairman of the Water Power Commission, meant when he 
said that the amendment was dangerous. 
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The Better Policy 


Our better strategy plainly was to accept the Jones-Esch 
bill plus the amendment. Then, with our existing system 
back under Congress, there would be time for the Depart- 
ment of the Interior to devise some method of compromising 
future park boundaries which would exclude from national 
parks to come all waters needed for the country’s material 
development, at the same time replacing these new parks 
under the sole jurisdiction of Congress. 

The machinery to accomplish so rational a compromise 
need be very simple. But there must be authority and 
an assurance to all principal interests of due notice and 
good faith, in order that the misunderstandings and sus- 
picions which are at the bottom of the present situation 
shall be permanently avoided. 


A Simple Solution 
Here are the elements of such a future solution: 


Demands of the people: The continued complete conser- 
vation of its national parks system, including every 
unit in it, subject only to the authority of Congress. 


Demands of the water power interests: As defined by the 
. Pierce limitation, the full use of waters which have 
not yet been enclosed in national parks. 


Demands of the country at large: The fullest development 
of its water power resources which is consistent with 
other national requirements. 


It will be seen at a glance that the whole problem of the 
future narrows to the very simple one of boundary lines for 
national parks which Congress has not yet created. 


Will Not Check the System’s Growth 


The exclusion from future parks of the waters necessary 
for the country’s future prosperity will leave plenty of _lee- 
way for the conservative development of the Nati ks 
System. In the Sierra, for instance, aboyetiens ts 
where the greater streams become valuable for power oper- 
ations, and in between these greater streams, are-huinense 
areas of sublimity unexcelled in the wor!d of seenie- splen- 
dor. I have traveled their trails, and know. ere is no 
reason why the Sierra shov!4 not make superlative contri- 
butions to a completely conserved national parks system, 
and still exclude those portions of its waters which spell 
California’s future prosperity. 

Future national parks are the problem of the future. 
The question of the relative value, as between park and 
commercial purposes, of areas not now included in the 
system is a question of to-morrow. Today, safety. 


A Month More, and—What? 


Meantime, there is nothing to do but wait. We have 
both houses with us, but neither can act till the bill comes 
before it in regular course. 





In the Senate, it can come up in this short, crowded 
session only by some special arrangement. Senator Jones 
assures us that he is doing all that is possible to advance it. 

In the House, Representative Esch’s committee reported 
it on February 5 as amended. It must come up in sequence 

On one calendar a single adverse vote 
On another calendar one vote more than 
On the general 


on some calendar. 
ean sidetrack it. 
a third of the votes cast can sidetrack it. 


calendar, it will have no chance of coming up at all in 
the interval left unless the Senate passes it, also identically 
amended, which will give it a privileged character in the 
House. 

Two or three weeks more will tell whether the people of 
the United States will have their will. 

Rospert STERLING YARD 
Executive Secretary. 


NATIONAL PARKS A STATE ASSET 


More Profitable Fully Conserved than Used 
for Irrigation and Water Power 


The falsity of the charge so freely made by predatory interests in the West, that what they call ‘‘western senti- 
ment’’ favors the commercial spoliation of the national parks, has been so soundly disproved by the present uprising 


of western people in their defense that it is searcely worth restating. 
‘**sentimental’’ is shown by the following editorial from a prominent Colorado newspaper. 


The falsity of the charge that this defense is 
The fact is that, if Con- 


gress will hold our national parks safe from commercial invasion for five or six years more, as the times are moving, 


eastern defenders will all be out of business. 


The West herself will then be her own most valiant defender of their 


integrity, not for reasons of sentiment but because they pay. 


Editorial in the Denver, Colo., Times, of December 30, 1920 
GOD’S COUNTRY AND THE DESECRATING DOLLAR 


The Smith bill now before Congress, granting easements 
for irrigation plants, dams, reservoirs, canals, ditches, pipes 
and pipe lines in Yellowstone National Park, is an assault 
upon the sanctuary of nature. 

The bill constitutes a serious menace to all the national 
park reservations of the West. It has passed the Senate 
and now awaits action in the House, with a favorable com- 
mittee report behind it. The danger is both real and acute. 
Private citizens of Denver who are determined that the 
despoliation of our mountain playgrounds shall not take 
place should individually strengthen the hands of Colo- 
rado’s representatives at the national capital against such 
an invasion of nature by urging them to stand fast against 
the passage of this iniquitous measure. 

Not only should the Smith bill be defeated, but the fed- 
eral waterpower act, passed by the Sixty-sixth Congress, 
should be amended ‘to eliminate from its provisions the 
glauee permitting the waterpower commission to issue li- 
eenses for constructing, operating and maintaining dams, 
water conduits, reservoirs, power houses, transmission lines 
or other project works iz the national parks and monuments. 

The two bills, one now a iaw- and the other already half 
way thru Congress, are full of obvious. peril to the great 
recreation empires of the mountain West, which the nation 
has set aside as enduring monuments of primitive America 
and as pleasure spots for her people. The waterpower act 
opens the way for administrative officers to commit the 
nation to a policy of scenery-destruction in the name of 
science and utility; the Smith act is a definite move to 
despoil the beauties of Yellowstone Park, one of the great 
wonders of the world, for commercial purposes. 

Colorado’s personal interest lies in the establishment of a 
precedent which would make it possible for the water-right 
barons to make their next assault upon our own Rocky 
Mountain National Park. Public apathy on this question 
may be fatal to one of the most cherished assets of this 


‘*show state.”’ For the last few years the Rocky Mountain 
National Park has received the greatest patronage of any 
national park or monument. The annual attendance grows 
every year by leaps and bounds. Tourists flock here from 
the four quarters of the globe to enjoy its inspiring scenery 
and its matchless climate. Yet if the Smith bill passes 
Congress and becomes a law, the desecrating dollar, which 
knows no creed, country or conscience, will*not hesitate to 
invade this reservation of peace and beauty in the interests 
of private gain. 

We are prone to lay too much emphasis upon the com- 
mercial possibijities of our national resources as the result 
of irrigation and engineering exploitation, when it may very 
well be that they constifute a greater source of commercial 
profit in their primitive state. There is practically no limit 
to the extent to which the tourist capabilities of our na- 
tional parks and monuments may be developed. In this 
respect wé may fight fire with fire by calling attention to 
the fact that on the grounds of commercialism alone the 
national park areas mean more in terms of revenue to their’ 
respective states and communities in their present condition 
than they can ever mean under the most intensive develop- 
ment for waterpower and irrigation purposées. 

The most impressive engineering and scientific project 
imaginable can never bring to Yellowstone Park one tithe 
of the interest focused upon it by Old Faithful; the most 
extensive and utilitarian irrigation scheme which might be 
conceived within the boundaries of the Rocky Mountain 
National Park can never confer upon the state of Colorado 
a pittance of the benefit accruing from the natural marvels 
and undisturbed beauties of that scenic wonderland. In- 
deed, disregarding all considerations of the esthetic, the 
business interests of Colorado may well be opposed to the 
exploitation of our national reservations on the very score of 
sordid profits. In their present state they not only yield a. 
larger income, but serve a greater number of our people 
than will be found possible under the engineering develep- ‘ 
ment for irrigation and power purposes which spells cor- 
porate vandalism and greed. 








